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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Chicago, Illinois, August 23, 1915. 

To the Sixty-fourth Congress: 

On behalf of the Commission on Industrial Relations, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith its final report. 

The assembling of facts in the report of the staff, from 
the records of onr public hearings and the reports of investi- 
gators, under the direction of Mr. Basil M. Manly, might 
well be taken, in my opinion, as a model of efficiency and 
scientific treatment by Governmental departments. 

The plan of submitting none but undisputed facts in the 
final report of the Commission has been faithfully adhered to. 

No statement or conclusion of fact adverse to the attitude 
or interest of any person or group of persons is submitted, 
except as declared or assented to by the person or by the 
individuals comprising the group affected. Thus, for per- 
haps the first time in the history of our Government, the 
facts in relation to conditions in the industries examined and 
the relations inquired into, are placed beyond the realm of 
controversy, and established upon the solid and scientific 
basis of ascertained and indisputable fact. 

It is believed that the work of the Commission has been 
conducted in a spirit of social justice and an earnest desire 
to serve the public, by bringing into the light the facts re- 
garding the industrial relations of the country. For the 
creation of this spirit, as well as for an earnest insistence 
that the education of the public should be the keynote, I feel 
that full credit should be accorded Mr. George P. West ; and 
that, in addition thereto, he should be credited with the in- 
spiration and planning of many of the most effective public 
hearings of the Commission. 

Respectfully, 

Frank P. Walsh, 
Chairman. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Chicago, Illinois, August 9, 1915^ 

To the Commission on Industrial Relations: 

I have the honor to submit herewith my report, which has 
been prepared by direction of the Commission as a smnmary 
and interpretation of the evidence contained in the public 
hearings of the Commission and the reports of the Staff, to- 
gether with suggestions for action designed to remedy such 
evils and abuses as have been developed by investigation. 

In the preparation of this report I have directed my atten- 
tion primarily to the most important question placed before 
the Commission by Congress, namely, * * the underlying causes 
of dissatisfaction in the industrial situation.'^ I have, how- 
ever, attempted to cover as adequately as possible all the ques- 
tions embodied in Section 4 of the Act. 

A few words with regard to the method of preparation 
may be of value : The policy of the Commission in entrusting 
certain important subjects to the members of the Staff for 
investigation under the general supervision of the Director 
has been continued throughout The members of the Staff 
who had charge of definite subjects have made their final 
reports embodying the results of their investigations and the 
pertinent parts of the testimony before the Commission. 
These reports have, as far as possible, been accepted as the 
basis for the statements and recommendations contained in 
this report. It is only fair, however, to state that in certain 
respects they have been modified, largely as a result of the 
discussion which took place when these reports were presented 
to the Commission in tentative form. Nevertheless, in every 
case the substance and essential ideas of each investigator ^s 
report have been retained. 

The enormous mass of testimony heard by the Commission 
has been drawn upon freely. In using this testimony I hava 

xi 
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been guided by the principle of quoting only statements made 
by the party to whom such evidence would be unfavorable or 
by persons who were clearly nonpartisan. For example, in 
the criticism of the attitude and actions of employers only the 
testimony given by employers or their agents has been quoted ; 
the testimony of labor representatives being used only to show 
the attitude of the workers. 

In addition, I have utilized to a very large extent the reports 
of other Governmental agencies not only as sources of original 
information but as a check upon the statements and conclu- 
sions contained herein. In relation to a few subjects, indeed, 
the information already collected made it unnecessary for the 
Commission to conduct investigations of its own. 

This report should properly be known as the report of the 
Staff, except that, as noted above, I feel it necessary to assume 
personal responsibility for certain modifications which have 
been made from the original reports. I wish to state, how- 
ever, that I have drawn most largely upon the following 
reports, which are submitted herewith, with the suggestion 
that Congress be requested to print them as supplements to 
this report: 

W. Jett Lauck : 

Analysis of Economic Causes of Unrest. 

Edgar Sydenstricker : 

Labor Conditions in American Industry. 

Christopher T. Chenery: 

The Telephone and Telegraph Industry. 
Labor Conditions in Porto Rico. 

3Iarie L. Obenauer : 

Women in Industry. 
Interstate Competition. 

Gertrude Barnum : 

Enforcement of Laws Regulating Working Hours 
of Women in Wisconsin. 
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Oeobgb p. West : 

Labor Conditions in Colorado. 

William P. Harvey : 

Labor Conditions in the Black Hills. 
Labor Conditions in Los Angeles. 

Charles W. Holman : 

Preliminary Eeport on the Land Question. 

John L. Coulter : 

Agricultural Labor and Tenancy. 

William M. Leiserson : 

Unemployment. 

Peter A. Speek : 

Conditions in Labor Camps. 
Labor Complaints and Claims. 
Migratory Workers. 

George E. Barnett: 

Joint Agreements. 

George E. Barnett and D. A. MgCabe : 

Mediation and Arbitration. 

Leo Wolman : 

Extent and Growth of Labor Organizations. 

J. Wallace Bryan : 

Trade Union Law. 

Edwin E. Wittb : 

Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 

Robert P. Hoxie : 

Scientific Management and Labor. 
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wish also to express to the Commission my acknowledgement 
and appreciation of the unusual freedom which has been ac- 
corded me in the administration of the work of research and 
investigation, and in the conduct of the public hearings. 

Respectfully, 

Basil M. Manly. 
Director. 



METHOD AND CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATION. 



In the investigation of questions so intimately affecting 
the lives of a large part of the American people, the ordinary 
methods of compiling facts and drawing deductions would 
have been utterly insufficient, not only because the ground to be 
covered was too extensive, but because the situation was too 
largely the result of the opinions, beliefs, and convictions of 
employers and employees to be susceptible of ascertainment by 
such a method. Furthermore, it became clear very early in the 
investigation that the problems which were presented could be 
solved only by the will and conscience of the American people 
acting either directly or through their representatives in the 
State and Federal Governments. 

The Commission has therefore called before it witnesses 
representing persons drawn from almost every walk of life, 
whose knowledge and opinions were believed to be of value. 
In order that the information developed by these hearings 
should reach the people, they were not only held in public, 
but, through the newspapers, the facts developed by them 
have been carried throughout the Nation. 

These hearings have occupied in all 154 days, or rather more 
than the equivalent of six months of the Commission's time. 
One or more hearings were held in each of the following 
cities : Washington, New York, Paterson, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Lead (S. D.), Butte, Seattle, Portland, San 
FraQcisco, Los Angeles, Denver and Dallas. The witnesses, 
however, were by no means limited to these localities, but in 
every case the best informed persons were brought to the 
centers at which the hearings were held. 

The representative character of the witnesses may best be 
shown by the statement on the following page. 



CiiASSiPiCATiON OP Witnesses Upon Industrial Subjects. 

Affiliated with employers : 

Employers, managers, foremen, etc 134 

Representatives of employers ' organizations ... 37 

Attorneys 15 

Efficiency engineers 10 

Employment agents 14 

Capitalists, bankers, directors, etc 20 

230 

Affiliated with labor : 

Trade union officials 135 

Workingmen and working women 90 

Attorneys 6 

Industrial Workers of the World 8 

Representatives of the Socialist Party 6 

245 

Not affiliated with either group : 

Agriculturists 22 

Attorneys 15 

Public officials 69 

Representatives of civic organizations 24 

Educators 22 

Economists and sociologists 20 

Investigators 11 

Representatives of the press 14 

Clergy 10 

Physicians 7 

Unclassified 17 

On Chinese exclusion 34 

265 

Total 740 



These witnesses were not arbitrarily selected by the Com- 
mission, but were chosen only after careful investigation by 
agents of the Commission, who consulted the persons best in- 
formed regarding the industry, locality, or question under 
consideration. Every opportunity was given employers and 
employees to suggest the names of witnesses who could best 
present their side of the case, and the persons thus suggested 
were without exception heard with absolute freedom not only 
as regards time, but without regard to the technical rules of 
evidence. 

It seems desirable also to call attention to the fact that in 
this report, except for citations from admittedly non-partisan 
official bodies, there are no statements of fact affecting any 
person or group of persons, which have not been submitted to 
the parties directly concerned, or which have not been quoted 
from documents submitted by them or from their public testi- 
mony. The submission of the facts developed by preliminary 
investigation to the parties affected for verification or correc- 
tion at public hearings is believed to be the best means of as- 
certaining the truth and avoiding evasion. The same is true 
of the recommendations and conclusions contained in the re- 
port, a very large number of which were submitted for criti- 
cism at public hearings or by correspondence. 
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are frowned upon.^ Neither the stockholders nor the direc- 
tors have to live on wages or work in the existing surround- 
ings, and profits deferred are considered profits lost. 

The workers, therefore, deny the potency of even good in- 
tentions on the part of managers, and point to labor history 
which they allege shows that at best only isolated cases can be 
pointed out where marked improvements have taken place 
except in response to repeated demands from the workers or 
to forestall the growth of threatened organization. They point 
also to such facts as that children of 12 years or younger were 
not only employed in the factories (as they still are in some 
States where there has been little aggressive agitation), but 
almost without exception were insisted upon by the employers 
as a necessity. 

The evidence of this character, which is summarized else- 
where, seems to be conclusive of the necessity for organiza- 
tion and representation under modem business conditions. 
But even if it were not necessary, it is difficult to see any rea- 
son why what is demanded and required by stockholders 
should be denied to workers. It would be as illogical for 
stockholders individually to attempt to deal with the repre- 
sentatives of the unions, as it is for the individual worker to 
attempt to deal with executive officials, representing the or- 
ganized stockholders. 

1— See the discussion in the 1916 stockholders' meeting of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation which was devoted almost exclusively to the auction 
whether the corporation, at an expense of a few thousand dollars, should 
continue to send a copy of the annual report to each stockholder of 
record. 
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This sense of tension and impending danger has heen ex- 
pressed by numerous witnesses before the Commission, but 
by none more forcibly than by Mr. Daniel Guggenhein, a 
capitalist whose interests in mines and industrial plants ex- 
tend to every part of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think has been accom- 
plished by the philanthropic activities of the country in 
reducing suffering and want among the people T 

Mr. Chiggenheim. There has a great deal been done. If 
it were not for what has been done and what is being done 
we would have revolution in this country. 

The sources from which this unrest springs are, when stated 
in full detail, almost numberless. But upon careful analysis 
of their real character they will be found to group themselves 
almost without exception under four main sources which in- 
clude all the others. These four are : 

1. Unjust distribution of wealth and income. 

2. Unemployment and denial of an opportunity to earn 

a living. 

3. Denial of justice in the creation, in the adjudication, 

and in the administration of law. 

4. Denial of the right and opportunity to form effective 

organizations. 



1. Unjust Distribution of Wealth and Income. 

The conviction that the wealth of the country and the in- 
come which is produced through the toil of the workers is dis- 
tributed without regard to any standard of justice, is as wide- 
spread as it is deep-seated. It is found among all classes of 
workers and takes every form from the dumb resentment of 
the day laborer, who, at the end of a week's back-breaking toil, 
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income means, under present-day conditions, a fair living for 
a family of moderate size, education of the children through 
high school, a small insurance policy, a bit put by for a rainy 
day — and nothing more. "With unusual responsibilities or mis- 
fortunes, it is too little, and the pinch of necessity is keenly 
felt. To attain such wages, moreover, means that the worker 
must be far above the average, either in skill, physical 
strength, or reliability. He must also have served an ap- 
prenticeship equal in length to a professional course. Finally, 
and most important, he or his predecessors in the trade must 
have waged a long, aggressive fight for better wages, for there 
are other occupations whose demand for skill, strength and 
reliability are almost as great as those mentioned, where the 
wages are very much less. 

These occupations, however, include but a handful compared 
to the mass of the workers. What do the millions get for their 
toil, for their skill, for the risk of life and limb ? That is the 
question to be faced in an industrial nation, for these millions 
are the backbone and sinew of the State, in peace or in war. 

First, with regard to the adult workmen, the fathers and 
potential fathers, from whose earnings, according to the 
''American standard," the support of the family is supposed 
to be derived. 

Between one-fourth and one-third of the male workers 18 
years of age and over, in factories and mines, earn less than 
$10 per week ; from two-thirds to three-fourths earn less than 
$15, and only about one-tenth earn more than $20 a week. 
This does not take into consideration lost working time for 
any cause. 

Next are the women, the most portentously growing factor 
in the labor force, whose wages are important, not only for 
their own support or as the supplement of the meager earn- 
ings of their fathers and husbands, but because, through the 
force of competition in a rapidly extending field, they threaten 
the whole basis of the wage scale. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the women workers in factories, stores and laun^ 
dries, and in industrial occupations generally, work at wages 
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Bockef ellerSy Morgans, Fricks, Vanderbilts and Astors can do 
no industrial wrong, because all effective action and direct 
responsibility is shifted from them to the executive officials 
who manage American industry. As a basis ifor this con- 
clusion we have the testimony of many, among which, how- 
ever, the following statements stand out most clearly : 

Mr. JohnD. Rockefeller, Jr} 

* * * those of us who are in charge there elect the 
ablest and most upright and competent men whom we can 
find, in so far as our interests give us the opportunity to 
select, to have the responsibility for the conduct of the 
business in which we are interested as investors. We can 
not pretend to follow the business ourselves. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, to what extent are 
the directors of corporations responsible for the labor 
conditions existing in the industries in which they are the f v 
directing power! / 

Mr. Morgan. Not at all I should say. 

The similitude, indeed, runs even to mental attitude and 
phrase. Compare these two statements : 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

My appreciation of the conditions surrounding wage- 
earners and my sympathy with every endeavor to better 
these conditions are as strong as those of any man. 

Louis XVI . 

There is none but you and me that has the people 's in- 
terest at heart. {^'Iln'y a que vous et moi qui aimions le 
peuple.") 

The families of these industrial princes are already well 
established and are knit together not only by commercial al- 

1 — ^Before Congressional Investigating Committee. 
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3. The development, in cooperation with States and mn- 
nicipalities, of great constructive works, snch as road 
building, irrigation and reforestation,^ which would 
materially increase the efficiency and welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

We are informed by counsel not only that such a tax is 
clearly within the power of Congress, but that upon two oc- 
casions, namely, during the Civil War and in 1898, such graded 
inheritance taxes were enacted with scarcely any opposition 
and were sustained by the Supreme Court, which held that the 
inheritance tax was not a direct tax within the meaning of the 
Constitution. We are aware that similar taxes are levied in 
the various States, but the conflict with such State taxes seems 
to have presented little difficulty during the period in which 
the tax of 1898 was in effect. Under any circumstances this 
need cause no great complication, as the matter could be 
readily adjusted by having the Federal Government collect the 
entire tax and refund a part to the States on an equitable basis. 

There is Ho legislation which could be passed by Congress 
the immediate and ultimate efforts of which would be more 
salutary or would more greatly assist in tempering the exist- 
ing spirit of unrest. 



2. ITnemploynient and Denial of Opportunity to Earn 

a Iiiving. 

As a prime cause of a burning resentment and a rising 
feeling of unrest among the workers, unemployment and the 
denial of an opportunity to earn a living is on a parity with ' 
the unjust distribution of wealth. They may on final analysis 
prove to be simply the two sides of the same shield, but 
that is a matter which need not be discussed at this point. 
They differ in this, however, that while unjust distribution of 
wealth is a matter of degree, unemployment is an absolute 
actuality, from which there is no relief but soul-killing crime 
and soul-killing charity. 
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setts, in 1874^ and night work went unregulated until the 
passage of the act of 1899 in Nebraska.^ 

The movement for safety of life and limb in the factories 
and workshops, although pushed with great vigor in almost 
every session of the State legislatures after 1880, secured only 
a few acts providing for such obvious matters as the guard- 
ing of set screws and gears, but made practically no provision 
for their enforcement. No really effective action to promote • 
safety took place until, after many years of hard fighting, the 
first workmen's compensation acts were passed between 1900 
and 1910, which for the first time made the unsafe condition 
of factories directly expensive. 

Even upon the railroads, where the safety of the public 
as well as of the workers was involved, at least ten years 
of constant agitation on the part of the railroad brotherhoods 
and various interested citizens was necessary before the first # 
Federal act providing for safety appliances was passed in 
1893. 

In the case of the movement to secure the safety, comfort, 
and liberty of seamen, it is a matter of record that Andrew 
Furuseth, President of the Seamen's Union, backed not only 
by all the members of his own organization but by the entire 
American labor movement, attended each session of Congress 
and devoted his whole energies to securing legislation upon 
this subject for the entire period of 22 years from 1893 to 
1915, when the Seamen's Bill finally became a law. 

1 — It is worthy of note that although the decision on the Massachusetts law 
was favorable and thus established a precedent (Commontoealth y. Ham- 
ilton Mfg. Co., 120 Mass. 383), it was thrown aside by the Illinois court 
in 1895 In holding unconstitutional a law of that State prescribing an 
eight-hour day for women {Ritchie v. People, 155 111. 98), and it was not 
until 1910 that the same court accepted a ten-hour law as constitutional 
{Ritchie v. Wyman, 244 111. 509). The Nebraska statute limited the 
hours of women to ten a day and prohibited night work between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m.» but the first case did not raise the question 
of night work (Wenham y. State, 66 Neb. 394). In New York, however, 
a statute regulating night work was held unconstitutional in 1907 
(People V. Williams, 189 N. Y. 131) and it was not until the present year 
that a similar law was sustained (People v. Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 
395). 
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The persistent and bitter manner in which the railroads 
fought the laws providing for safety appliances, although 
the measures were moderate and necessary not only for the 
safety of the traveling public but for the efficient operation 
of the roads, is well known to Congress. 

JPerhaps the most significant statement regarding the in- 
sidious influences of tMs character is contained in a letter 
from Mr. L. M. Bowers, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to the Secretary of Mr. 
John D. Bockefeller, Jr., under date of May 13, 1913. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company for many years 
were accused of being the political dictator of southern 
Colorado, and in fact were a mighty power in the entire 
state. When I came here it was said that the C. F. & I. « 
Co. voted every man and woman in their employ without 
any regard to their being naturalized or not; and even 
. their mules, it used to be remarked, were registered if 
they were fortunate enough to possess names. Any- . 
how, a political department was maintained at a heavy 
expense. I had before me the contributions of the C. F. 
& I. Co. for the campaign of 1904, amounting to $80,605.00, ^ 
paid out personally by President Heame. All the vouch- 
ers and checks I have examined personally, all of which 
were payable to Albert A. Miller, upon which he drew 
the currency and, it is said, handed the money over to 
Mr. Heame, who paid it out. So far as I can discover, 
not one particle of good was accomplished for the com- 
pany ; but Mr. Heame was an aspirant for the position of 
United States senator and devoted a vast amount of time 
and money with this end in view, I have no doubt. 

The company became notorious in many sections for 
their support of the liquor interests. They established 
saloons everywhere they possibly could. This depart- 
ment was managed by one John Kebler, a brother of the 
one-time president of the company, who died, about the 
time I came here, a victim of his own intemperate habits. 
A sheriff, elected by the votes of the C. F. & I. Co. em- 
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and leisure? The provision of the Constitution which was 
held to be violated by this act was the fourteenth amendment^ 
designed solely to protect the emancipated negroes. 

The wide range of the labor laws declared unconstitutional 
may be seen from the following list, which includes only those 
cases which may be clearly understood from their titles : 



Labor Laws dedared Unconstitutional. 

Requiring statement of cause of discharge.^ 

Prohibiting blacklisting.' 

Protecting workmen as members of labor unions.' 

Restricting power of courts to grant injunctions, etc.* 

Protecting employees as voters (Federal).* 

Forbidding public eniplo\^ient office to furnish names of 
applicants to employers whose workmen were on strike.' 

Fixing rates of wages on public works." 

Regulating weighing of coal at mines (four States).' 

Providing for small attorneys ' fees in successful actions to 
recover wage claims.^ 

1 — WaUace v. G. C. a X. R. Co., 94 Ga. 732. 

2—Wahath R. Co. v. Young, 162 Ind. 102. 

Z—GiUespie v. People. 188 111. 176; Coffeevine Brick a Tile Co, v. Perry ^ 9$ 
Kans. 297; State v. /uloir. 129 Mo. 163: Goldfield Conaolidated Mineg Oo. 
T. Goldfield Miners' Union, 159 Fed. 300: People r. ifarcuf, 185 N. Y. 267; 
State T. Kreutzherg, 114 Wis. 530: Adair v. United States, 208 U. & 16L 

4— Pierce v. Stablemen'9 Union, 156 Cal. 70: State v. Shepherd^ 177 Mo. 234; 
Cheadle v. State, 110 Ind. 301. 

^—United States v. Amsden, 10 Bissell 283. 

9—Maihevs v. People, 202 lU. 389. 

l—Street t. Vamey Electrical Supply Co.. 160 Ind. 33S. 

^—Harding v. People, 160 111. 459; In re Preston, 63 Ohio St 428; Cown. T. 
Braicn, 8 Pa. Super. CX 339 : In re House BUI No. 203, 21 Cola 27. 

S— Randolph t. Builders' and Painters' Supply Co,. 106 Ala. 501; BuUdenT 
Supply Depot t. O'Connor, 150 CaL 265; Dorfdlton v. Jennings^ 27 Colo. 
187; Mano^sky v. Stephan, 233 m. 409. 
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Fixing the time of payment of wages.^ 

Prohibiting use of * * scrip. ' '^ 

Prohibiting or regulating company stores.^ 

Fixing hours of labor in private employment.* 

Defining liability of employers for injuries.^ 

It is difficult to find parallel cases to illustrate the difference 
in the point of view assumed by the courts upon the same con- 
stitutional question according to economic or social results of 
the decisions in different cases. There are a few clear-cut 
cases, however, in which the contrast is plainly shown, as for 
example in the inconsistency between the decisions in the Debs 
case,® wherein it is held that the control of Congress over 
interstate commerce is so complete that it may regulate the' 
conduct of the employees engaged therein to the extent of en- 
joining them from going on a sympathetic strike, and the de- 
cision in the Adair case,*^ wherein it is held that Congress has 
so little power over the conduct of those engaged in interstate 
commerce that it can not constitutionally forbid employers 
engaged therein discharging their employees merely because 
of membership in a labor union. 

In this same connection it is proper to contrast the almost 
uniform prohibition by the State and Federal courts of second- 
ary boycotts in labor cases even to the extent of enjoining the 
publication of ** unfair lists," with the decision in the case of 
Park Company v. Druggists' Association (175 N. Y.). In this 

l—Repuhlic Iron d Steel Co, v. State, 160 Ind. 379; Braceville Coal Co. v. 
People, 147 111. 66; Johnson v. Goodyear Mining Co., 127 Cal. 4. 

2 — Oodcharles v. Wigeman, 113 Pa. St. 431; Jordan v. State, 51 Texas Cr. 
App. 531. 

Z—Frorer v. People, 141 111. 171; State v. Fire Creek Coal d Coke Co,, 33 W. 
Va. 188. 

4 — In re Morgan, 26 Colo. 415; LoQhner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45; Low v. 
Rees Printing Co,, 41 Nebr. 127; Ritchie v. People, 155 111. 98; People v. 
Williams, 189 N. Y. 131. 

S— Ballard v. Mississippi Cotton Oil Co,, 81 Miss. 507; Baltimore d 0, S, W. 
R. Co, V. Read, 158 Ind. 25. 

6—158 U. S. 564. 

7—208 U. S. 161. 
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legislation. This was followed by the introduction in the next 
General Assembly (1903) of several bills, and by the inaugura- ' 
tion of active opposition thereto on the part of corporations. 
No fewer than eleven anonymous bulletins were attributed to 
one officer of a smelting company. 

On account of disagreements in conference, none of the sev- 
eral bills passed ; and so great was the public outcry that at the 
extra session in July, 1903, each House passed resolutions 
blaming the other for the failure. 

In the session of 1904-5 a bill substantially the same as the 
present law, and favored by all political parties, was so 
amended by Mr. Guggenheim as to be ** absolutely worthless." 
It remained on the statute books, a dead letter, until 1911. 

In 1911, House Bill 46 was passed. The operators succeeded 
in having it submitted to a referendum vote, and at the last 
moment they initiated a smelterman 's eight-hour bill, the two 
came up on the same ballot, and in the succeeding confusion 
both were adopted by the people, because of their genuine 
interest in the passage of an eight-hour law. 

The legislature of 1913 repealed both the laws so enacted in 
1911, and reenacted House Bill 46, the present law. By a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, allowing a ' * safety clutch, ' ' this 
law may not be referred. 

The essential injustice and stupidity of this long fight of 
the employers against eight-hour legislation is strikingly 
shown by a letter from Mr. L. M. Bowers, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to Mr. 
J. D. Eockefeller, Jr., stating that after they saw that such 
legislation was inevitable, they tried out the eight-hour day 
in their mines and found that it was economically profitable. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, thereby is sl^own to have stub- 
bornly resisted by every conceivable device, for a period of 
twenty years, a just law which was not only necessary for the 
health and welfare of its 12,000 miners but was actually pro- 
fitable for the company itself. 

The reason for the effectiveness of the opposition of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is also shown in the letter quoted on 
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enmly nullify the wisest acts of legislatures on just such spe- 
ciouSy self-serving pleas. There are notable cases in which 
the judges have unmasked the mummery, as, for example, in 
Holden v. Hardy, ^ where it was said : 

Although the prosecution in this case was against the 
employer of labor, who, apparently, under the statute, 
is the only one liable, his defense is not so much that 
his right to contract has been infringed upon, but that 
the act works a peculiar hardship to his employees, whose 
right to labor as long as they please is alleged to be 
thereby violated. The argument would certainly come 
with better grace and greater cogency from the latter 
class. 

There appear to be no reported cases in which the workers 
have urged that their rights are violated by such restrictive 
legislation, which in fact invariably originates with them ; but 
the courts continue to hand down decisions ^'protecting the 
sacred right of contract of the worker,'* when the only per- 
son benefited is the employer, who is thus able to ''turn the 
very Constitution itself into an instrument of inequality/* 

This entire situation is fraught with such grave dangers 
not only to the workers but to all citizens who value their 
individual liberty, that the Nation can not be entirely secure 
until those fundamental rights are affirmatively guaranteed 
to every citizen of the United States by the Federal Govern 
ment. It is therefore earnestly reconmiended that Congreh^ 
forthwith initiate an amendment to the Constitution Mcurijir 
these rights against encroachment by Federal, State or ^>;4;J 
governments or by private persons and corporations. 

Fifth, it is charged that the ordinary legal machin^iy #,/v 
vides no adequate means whereby laborers and ot^j^r yyjr 
men can secure redress for wrongs inflicted upon ihetL l^ * ^ r^ 
the nonpayment of wages, through overcharges nt ^r.-. '^y 
stores, through exorbitant hospital and other l^^ik i/ij^^ 

1—169 U. S. 366. 
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less of party. The companies know whom they want 
elected, and do not hesitate, judging from the results, 
to make it known. 

Third, State Senator Helen Ring Robinson testified in sub- 
stance as follows : 

As a member of the Committee of Privileges and Elec- 
tions, which investigated conditions in Las Animas 
County, she listened for three weeks to the story of po- 
litical conditions there. Long before the strike was or- 
dered, she realized that the industrial situation was hope- 
less because the political situation appeared hopeless. 

**I found that while the Counties of Las Animas and 
Huerfano are geographically a part of Colorado, yet in- 
dustrially and politically they are a barony or a princi- • 
pality of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. Such sit- 
uations of course must mean a knitting together of the 
industrial and political situation, and I don't wish to 
say that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have lim- 
ited their efforts to Las Animas and Huerfano Counties. 
If that were so, the situation in the State itself would not 
be so seriously affected by them; but they have in time 
past reached out beyond the boundaries of their princi- 
pality and made and unmade Governors ; men who desire 
positions of high place in Colorado would be very loath 
to antagonize them whether they lived in Las Animas or 
Routt County or in Denver, and it would not matter in 
that case to which political party they belonged. ' ' 

Attention should be called to another aspect of the control 
of the machinery of government by one class for the oppres- 
sion of another. The scales of justice have in the past swung 
far in one direction-legislatures, courts and administrative 
officers under the domination of corporations have grievously 
wronged the workers. There is grave danger that, if the 
workers assert their collective power and secure the control 
of government by the massing of their numbers, the scales 
may swing equally far in the other direction and every act of 
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corporations. The principal rights which should be thus 
specifically protected by the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
the right to jury trial, to free speech, to peaceful assem- 
blage, to keep and bear arms, to be free from unreason- 
able searches and seizures, to speedy public trial, and to 
freedom from excessive bail and from cruel and unusual 
punishments. 

2. That Congress immediately enact a statute or, if deemed 
necessary, initiate a constitutional amendment, specific- 
ally prohibiting the courts from declaring legislative acts 
unconstitutional. 

3. That Congress enact that in all Federal cases where the 
trial is by jury, all qualified voters in the district shall 
be included in the list from which jurors are selected 
and that they shall be drawn by the use of a wheel or 
other device designed to promote absolute impartiality. 

4. That Congress drastically regulate or prohibit private 
detective agencies doing business in more than one State, 
employed by a company doing an interstate business, or 
using the mails in connection with their business. Such 
regulation, if it is feasible, should include particularly the 
limitation of their activities to the bona fide functions 
of detecting crime, and adequate provision should be 
made for the rigid supervision of their organization and 
personnel. 
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6. That such cases, affecting as they do the lives of citi- 
zens in the humblest circumstances, as well as the profits 
of competitors and the peace of the community, be di- 
rected by Congress to have precedence over all other 
cases before the Federal Trade Commission. 
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2. Under existing conditions such an income is not received 
by fully one-half of the wage earners employed in in- 
dustry. 

3. The natural resources of the United States are such that 
an industrial population properly educated and efficiently 
organized can produce enough to achieve this standard 
of living. 

4. It is probable that even at present the national agricul- 
tural and industrial output is sufficient to permit the es- 
tablishment of such a standard. 

5. The problem is therefore essentially one of distribution. 

6. The fixing of the wages of adult workmen by legal enact- 
ment is not practicable nor desirable as a general policy, 
except for public employees. 

7. A just standard of wages in any industry or occupation 

can best be reached by collective bargaining between 
employers and employees for the purpose of forming vol- 
untary joint agreements. The success and justice of such 
joint agreements is, however, dependent upon the essen- 
tial equality of the two parties and can not be attained 
unless effective organization exists. 

It is suggested that the Commission make the following 
recommendations : 

1. In order that the public may be kept fully informed with 
regard to labor conditions, and that a proper basis of 
facts should exist for negotiation and arbitration, the Fed- 
eral Government should enact the necessary legislation 
to provide for the collection, through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or otherwise, of the full and exact facts 
regarding wages, hours of labor, and extent of unemploy- 
ment for every industry. Every employer should be re- 
quired by law to file with the proper authority a swonx 
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It is suggested that the Commission recommend : 

1. That in the so-called continuous occupations, other than 
the movement of trains, requiring work during both the 
day and the night for six or seven days per week, the 
State and Federal Governments should directly inter- 
vene, so that the working hours should not exceed eight 
per day nor extend to more than six days per week. 



SAFETY AND SANITATION. 

The investigations which have been made warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Great progress has been made during recent years in pro- 
moting safety and sanitation in manufacturing, mining 
and transportation. 

2. The progress has been most rapid in the direction of 

safeguarding workers from industrial accidents. 

3. Progress in safety has been in part the result of con- 
tinued agitation and education, but has proceeded most 
rapidly and satisfactorily since the enactment of work- 
men ^s compensation laws which render unsafe working 
conditions expensive to the employer. 

4. The movement has also been largely promoted by the 
formation of safety committees composed of officials and 
workmen, and by the creation of joint conferences of em- 
ployers and employees to assist and advise State officials 
in the administration of the law and in the formulation 
of safety rules. 

5. The campaign for safety needs, however, to be greatly 
extended as rapidly as possible. The annual list of acci- 
dents, approximately 35,000 fatalities and 700,000 injuries 
involving disability of over four w^eks, can not be re- 
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but they are inadequate, resulting in high rents, over- 
crowding and congestion. 

3. Such conditions make not only for discomfort and un- 
happiness, but for disease and degeneration. 

4. The ordinary method of supplying houses through their 

erection by private capitalists for investment and specu- 
lation has rarely if ever been adequate. 

5. Excellent plans for the housing of workmen have been 
put into effect by a number of firms and corporations, 
but such measures have not at all affected the general 
situation, and being dependent upon the volition of in- 
dividuals can not be regarded as likely to greatly influence 
progress. 

6. The tenement-house acts, as well as the health ordinances 
and building regulations of municipalities, while gener- 
ally productive of good effects, are at best surface rem- 
edies and can never cure the evils of the present housing 
situation. 

7. In every important European country government aid and 

direct intervention to curb speculation have proved to 
be necessary for the promotion of any real progress. 

8. Governmental action in Europe has chiefly taken the fol- 
lowing forms : 

a. Extension of credit to voluntary non-profit-making 
associations. 

&. Construction by the Government of buildings which 
are leased for long periods on easy terms. 

c. Exemption from taxation and other subsidies for 
homes constructed for occupancy by their owners. 

d. Legislation designed to prevent the holding of land 
out of use and to secure for the Government a part 
of the ** unearned increment.*' 
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5. The extension of th^ principle of State protection of chil- 

dren and the rapid increase of facilities for their educa- 
tion as outlined -elsewhere. 

m 

W 

6. The enacttoj^t by Congress of legislation embodying the 
principI^V' contained in the so-called Palmer-Owen bill, 
which Vas before Congress at the last session. 



• • • 
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in any company's store or other building operated by an 
employer or in which the postmaster is a private em- 
ployer or the agent of an employer. The report should 
show the facts separately for those communities in which 
the employer or corporation operates an industry upon 
which any large number of inhabitants are dependent. 

4. Congress and the State legislatures should enact statutes 
providing that any attempt on the part of an employer 
to influence his employees either directly or indirectly in 
connection with any Federal election either for or against 
any particular candidate, shall constitute intimidation; 
and furtiier specifying that it shall constitute intimidation 
for any employer to give notice to his workmen that in 
the event of the election of any particular candidate, the 
establishment will not be operated. 
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aggressive *' nonunion ' * policy of the corporation man- 
agements. 

Furthermore, the labor policy of the large corporations 
almost inevitably determines the labor policy of the entire 
industry. 

7. A careful and conservative study shows that the corpora- 
tions controlled by six financial groups and affiliated in- 
terests employ 2,651,684 wage earners and have a total 
capitalization of $19,875,200,000. These six financial 
groups control 28 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners engaged in the industries covered by the report 
of our investigation. The Morgan-First National Bank 
group alone controls corporations employing 785,499 wage 
earners. That this control is effective is shown by the 
following telegram from J. P. Morgan to E. H. Gary : 

Aix les Bains. 

E. H. Gary, New York. 

Have received your cable of yesterday. My own views 
are in accordance with those of the financial committee in 
New York. Certainly until question of wages has been 
settled by the coal and railroads, which still in abeyance 
but settlement seems imminent. Whole question wages 
should be settled simultaneously by all interests if pos- 
sible. Going Paris Wednesday. Will see there H. C. F., 
P. A. B. W.,^ and will cable you result of interview. If 
possible and meets your approval, think better wait until 
after interview. Perfectly delightful here. Weather 
superb. 

J. P. M.2 

8. The lives of millions of wage earners are, therefore, sub- 
ject to the dictation of a relatively small number of men. 



1— H. C. Frick and P. A. B. Wldener. 

2 — Read at meeting of finance committee, U. S. Steel Corporation, April 27, 
1909. 
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Second — To act as an agent between landlords and ten- 
ants in the preparation of equitable contracts. 

Third — To act as an information agency to assist home- 
seeking farmers. 

Fourth — To assist in the distribution of seasonal labor. 

3. The development of better credit facilities through the 
assistance of the Government and cooperative organiza- 
tion of farmers and tenants. No single measure can be 
reconmaended ; the results must be achieved through the 
development of a sound rural credit system, the develop- 
ment of land banks, mortgage associations and credit 
unions. Foreign experience shows that through these 
means the rate of interest can be greatly reduced and 
the security of both the borrower and the lender can be 
increased. 

4. The general introduction of modernized rural schools and 
compulsory education of children. The functions of the 
school system should extend beyond education to the so- 
cial service of the entire rural community, assisting in 
the organization of fanners and tenants for cooperative 
purposes, and promoting other measures looking to the 
community's welfare. 

5. The revision of the taxation system so as to exempt from 
taxation all improvements and tax unused land at its full 
rental value. 
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VII. Judicial Settlement of Labor Clainui and Com- 
plaints. 

The investigations of the Commission are the basis for the 
following statements: 

1. Among workers of every class there are constantly aris- 
ing various questions for judicial settlement which under 
present conditions can not be speedily or satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

2. These claims are of a very diverse character and include 
not only cases of actual injustice through the retention 
of wages, but questions of interpretation of contract and 
the establishment of justice in cases in which contracts 
are lacking. 

3. The ordinary courts are unfitted to decide such ques- 
tions, not only because of the method of procedure but 
because of the unfamiliarity of ordinary magistrates and 
judges with the conditions involved in such claims. 

It is suggested that the Commission'^recommend : 

1. The establishment either by the States or by municipal- 
ities of industrial courts similar to those which have 
proved to be successful in European countries. The or- 
ganization and method of procedure of such courts are 
described in detail in Bulletin No. 98 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor and need not be discussed here. 

2. The Commissioners of Labor or the Industrial Commis- 
sions of the several States should be authorized and di- 
rected, where such powers do not now exist, to receive 
the legal complaints of all classes of workmen, and, where 
they are found to have a proper basis, to prosecute such 
claims vigorously, with a view to securing either a vol- 
untary settlement or the award of adequate recompense 
by the proper tribunal. The Commissioners of Laboi: 
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or the Industrial Commissions should be given adequate 
legal assistance to enable them to prosecute such claims 
promptly and vigorously. Proper steps should be taken 
to provide for cooperation with the Federal Immigra- 
tion Bureau, if the recommendation on p. 61 is adopted. 

3. The States and municipalities should consider the desira- 
bility of creating an oflSce similar to that of the Public 
Defender in Los Angeles to act in civil claims of small 
size. 
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revolution — certainly would if such a right were a 
vital one.**^ 

The grave danger in the United States is that on 
account of the enormous area and the sense of isola- 
tion of each section as regards the others, the en- 
croachment upon fundamental rights and the subver- 
sion of local governments will be permitted to gain 
ground without the effective protest of the entire Na- 
tion until the liberties of all citizens are hanging in 
the balance. 



STATE CONSTABULAEY. 

6. The Commission devoted a great deal of attention to the 
question of a State constabulary as a method of policing 
industry. Extensive investigations of the organization, 
personnel, and activities of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary were made and a number of witnesses were 
heard at length. The findings with regard to this particu- 
lar police organization may be briefly stated: It is an 
extremely eflScient force for crushing strikes, but it is not 
successful in preventing violence in connection with 
strikes, in maintaining the legal and civil rights of the 
parties to the dispute, nor in protecting the public. On 
the contrary, violence seems to increase rather than 
diminish when the constabulary is brought into an indus- 
trial dispute; the legal and civil rights of the workers 
have on numerous occasions been violated bv the constab- 
ulary ; and citizens not in any way connected with the dis- 
pute and innocent of any interference with the constab- 
ulary have been brutally treated and in one ease shot 
down by members of the constabulary, who have escaped 
punishment for their acts. Organized upon a strictly mili- 
tary basis, it appears to assume in taking the field in con- 
nection with a strike, that the strikers are its enemies and 



1 — Inaugural address, March 4, 1861. 
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j. The Governor may, in times of disturbance, by 
proclamation forbid the sale or transportation of 
firearms, ammunition, and intoxicating liquors, and 
may require all firearms and other weapons to be 
deposited with the military at certain places, re- 
ceipts being given therefor. Proper search war- 
rants may be issued to discover concealed weapons. 

8. That the States and municipalities should provide by 
law for the fullest use of schools and other public 
buildings for public meetings and lectures and for 
other similar purposes. 
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XI. Unemploynient. 

The extent and character of unemployment has been briefly 
presented in a previous section, but the discussion there dealt 
only with the larger aspects of the situation in general terms. 
It remains to present at this point, in summary fashion, the 
findings which have resulted from the extensive investigations 
which have been conducted for the Commission, principally 
under the direction of Dr. William M. Leiserson, together with 
certain specific recommendations relating to the organization 
of the labor market and the regularization of employment. 



EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

1. Wage earners in the principal manufacturing and mining 

industries in the United States lose on the average from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the working time during the nor- 
mal year. 

This is the conclusion indicated by an examination of 
practically all of the published material, and of the hear- 
ings of the Commission, relating to loss of time, irregu- 
larity of employment, and unemployment. 

2. Excluding the extremely seasonal industries, such as can- 
ning, harvesting, lumber cutting and logging, which op- 
erate normally only a part of the year, the amount of lost 
working time varies greatly for workers in different in- 
dustries and in different occupations and trades. Loss of 
time appears to be greatest in bituminous coal mining, 
iron and steel manufacturing, leather, woolen and worsted 
clothing, slaughtering and meat packing, and in other in- 
dustries where the proportion of unskilled labor is large. 



->. 



It has been found that the lowest-paid worker is subject to 
the greatest loss in working time, not simply because he 
is unskilled but also because he is poorly nourished and 
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some form of cheap transportation, which will assure 
the prompt arrival of workers at points where they 
are needed and eliminate the present wasteful, dan- 
gerous and demoralizing practice of workers riding 
on freight trains. 

]. In order to secure the confidence of both capital and 
labor, the creation of national and local advisory 
committees consisting of employers and employees 
is advisable. Such committees would also be of great 
assistance through their knowledge of the local in- 
dustrial conditions. 

It is suggested that the Commission recommend : 

1. The enactment of appropriate legislation modifying the 
title of the Bureau of Immigration to ** Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Employment*' and providing the statutory 
authority and appropriations necessary for — 

a. The establishment of a national employment sys- 
tem, under the Department of Labor, with a staff 
of well paid and specially qualified officials in the 
main offices at least. 

6. The Ucensing, regulation, and supervision of all 
private employment agencies doing an interstate 
business. 

c. The investigation and preparation of plans for the 
regularization of employment, the decasualization of 
labor, the utilization of public work to fill in periods 
of business depression, insurance against unemploy- 
ment in such trades and industries as may seem de- 
sirable, and other measures designed to promote 
regularity and steadiness of employment. 

2. The immediate creation of a special board made up of the 
properly qualified officials from the Departments of Agri- 
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of papers. In the event that the board could not secure 
an agreement during the investigation, it should be em- 
powered to make a public report stating the terms on 
whichy in its judgment, the parties should settle. 

6. In those cases in which the parties are unable to agree 
on the third member of the Board of Mediation and In- 
vestigation, he should be appointed in the State Systems 
by the State Board of Arbitration, and in the National 
System by the mediators, from a list prepared in advance 
by an Advisory Board, consisting of ten representatives 
of employers' associations and ten representatives of 
trade unions. 

7. National Boards of Mediation and Investigation are to 
be formed only in disputes involving interstate commerce 
and in those cases in which the legislature or the execu- 
tive of a State has requested the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

8. The Secretary of Labor, or in the States the oflScial, bu- 
reau or commission which is created for the protection 
of the workers, should be empowered to appear before the 
Board of Mediation and Investigation, when it is holding 
public hearings, either at the request of the Board as 
amic%LS curiae in the ascertainment of facts regarding 
labor conditions, or, if appealed to, as the spokesman for 
the employees in the presentation of their case. 
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COOPERATION. 

8. Cooperation with State and Local Authorities. 

The Commission should be authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with State, local and territorial authorities and similar 
departments of foreign countries which deal with the adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

9. Cooperation with Other Federal Agencies. 

The Commission should, as far as practicable, coordinate its 
activities and cooperate with other Federal departments in 
the performance of their duties. 
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ZVH. Education ian Relation to Industry. 

The report dealing with this question has been presented 
by Commissioner Lennon, and is printed on pages 265-275. 
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Xvui. Soientiflo Management. 

The investigation of scientific management was conducted 
by Professor Eobert F. Hoxie, with the expert assistance and 
advice of Mr. Robert G. Valentine, representing the employ- 
er's interest in management, and Mr. John P. Frey, repre- 
senting the interests of labor. The investigation grew out of 
public hearings held by the Commission during the spring of 
1914, at which the almost unqualified opposition of labor to 
scientific management was manifested. The purpose of the 
investigation was to test by the results of actual practice the 
claims of scientific management and the charges of the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. 

The investigation, which covered a period of more than a 
year, was made with the greatest care and thoroughness. 
Thirty-five shops and systematizing concerns were examined 
and interviews were had with a large number of scientific man- 
agement leaders, experts and employers. The shops visited 
were, ahnost without exception, those designated by author- 
ities on scientific management, such as Messrs. Taylor, Gantt, 
and Emerson, as the best representatives of the actual results 
of scientific management. In other words, the examination 
was practically confined to the veri/ best examples of scien- 
tific management. The defects and shortcomings pointed out 
hereinafter are, therefore, characteristic of the system under 
the most favorable conditions. 

As a result of their investigations. Prof. Hoxie, Mr. Val- 
entine and Mr. Frey submitted a report, agreed upon without 
exceptions, in which the statements and recommendations 
which follow are embodied. These statements constitute a 
very brief summary of the entire report, which should be read 
as a whole if a complete understanding of their results and 
findings is desired. 

Throughout the report the term ** scientific management is 
understood to mean the system devised and applied by Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, H. L. Gantt, Harrington Emerson and their 
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the education of all adult persons who are unable to 
speak, read or write the English lang^iage. In order to 
accomplish this it may be necessary to provide that em- 
ployers shall grant certain definite periods of leisure for 
such instruction. 
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18. The demands for legislation made by the representatives 
of the Free Federation of Labor of Porto Rico appear 
to be wise and reasonable, but without an opportunity 
for full local investigation it is impossible to fully en- 
dorse them. 

It is suggested that the Commission recommend provision 
by Congress for early and thorough investigation of the in- 
dustrial and social conditions in Porto Bico and all other 
American colonies. 
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Chairman Walsh: Are they iii charge of anyone else, or in 
your possession f 

Mr. King: That is my affair, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh: Are they kept in New York or Washing- 
ton, or at your home ! 

Mr. King: They are not kept either in New York, Colorado, 
or at my home at this moment. 

Chairman Walsh: In Washington? 

Mr. King : I have nothing further to say. 

Chairman Walsh: It is a dead secret? 

Mr. King : Yes, a dead secret. 

Questions Which Mb. John D. Rockefeller Jr. Refused to 

Answer. 

Chairman Walsh: It is not in a letter. It was in a news- 
paper statement. Did you Avrite your own newspaper state- 
ments, or were they dictated, or were they written by some- 
one else? 

Mr. Rockefeller: I assume the responsibility for every- 
thing that was sent out in my name. * • * 

Chairman Walsh: Did Mr. Ivy Lee write the newspaper 
intei-views purporting to come from you? 

Mr. Rockefeller: I have answered the question. 

Chairman Walsh: Do you assume the responsibility for 
that? 

Mr. Rockefeller: For everything that goes out in my name. 

Chairman Walsh: I am asking for the fact. Did you writ6 
it? 

Mr. Rockefeller: I have covered the situation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh: You do not care to go any further? 
Mr. Rockefeller: I do not. I do not think it necessary. 
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RECEIVED APPROVAL OF COMMISSIONERS WALSH, 

LENNON AND O^CONNELL. 

The money with which the Rockefeller Foundation was cre- 
ated and is maintained consists of the wages of workers in 
American industries. These wages were withheld by means 
of economic pressure, violation of law, cunning and violence, 
practiced over a series of years by the founder and certain of 
his business associates. 

Under the law as it now exists, it is impossible to recover 
this money and pay it over to the equitable owners. We there- 
fore recommend that appropriate legislation be passed by 
Congress, putting an end to the activities of this foundation, 
wherever the Federal law can be made effective, and that the 
charter granted by the State be revoked, and that if the 
founders have parted with the title to the money, as they claim 
they have, and under the law the sa,me would revert to the 
State, it be taken over and used by the State for the creation 
and maintenance of public works that will minimize the de- 
plorable evil of unemployment, for the establishment of em- 
ployment agencies and the distribution of labor, for the cre- 
ation of sickness and accident funds for workers, and for 
other legitimate purposes of a social nature, directly bene- 
ficial to the laborers who really contributed the funds* 
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The entire subject is dealt with exhaustively in the report 
of the Special Commission on Vocational Education, which 
submitted its report June 1, 1914. 

John B. Lennon. 
James O'Connell. 
Austin B. Gabbetson. 
S. Thbuston Ballabd. 
Fbank p. Walsh. 
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time, organized labor insists that these tendencies where they 
exist are the logical and inevitable outgrowth of evils in in- 
dustry that can be removed only by trade union action by the 
wage earners. We could cite evidence at great length to show 
that the tendencies complained of so far as they exist at all 
have grown out of the hard necessities with which labor has 
been confronted. It is enough here to quote briefly from the 
testimony of the distinguished economist, Professor Jacob H. 
Hollander of Johns Hopkins University, given before this 
Commission in New York City on January 20, 1915. Pro- 
fessor Hollander in discussing the limitation of output said: 

We lose sight of the fact that trade unions and unionists 
are not soldiering in the matter, but they are animated 
by a very high degree of fraternity in the matter, that 
they are willing to adopt the same principle if it is a 
matter of piece work instead of time work, that the 
endeavor of society should be to bring back industrial 
conditions from that unwholesome mess into which they 
have slumped, from this abnormal disproportionate allot- 
ment of workers to particular fields in excess of the re- 
quirements in those fields. We must without deviating 
one iota from the proposition which you have stated that 
it is socially unsound that workmen should do less than 
they properly could — society should seek to bring about 
conditions where they will do what they can without in- 
volving displacement and unemployment on the part of 
their fellow workmen. 

We hold that the report of Mr. Manly contains no state- 
ment that is unworthy of credence and that will not bear care- 
ful investigation. The conclusions and recommendations are 
warranted by the statement of facts and the accumulated evi- 
dence in the hands of the Commission. 
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not only from the love of justice and the human sympathy that 
animates every good citizen, but from a realization that in- 
dustrial and social evils menacing large groups of the popu- 
lation can not continue without eventually bringing disaster 
to society as a whole. While inviting the aid of every good 
citizen, we, as representatives of organized labor, urge that 
this aid be directed not solely to seeking new legislation or new 
Governmental machinery designed as a cure-all, but to giving 
moral support to labor's own efforts, and insisting that trade 
unions be fostered and encouraged as the most effective agen- 
cies making for the wage workers ' progress. 

We concur in, and adopt as a part of our report, the state- 
ment under the heading * ^ Supplemental statement of Chair- 
man Frank P. Walsh.'' 

We concur in the dissenting opinion of Chairman Frank P. 
Walsh from the Report of Commissioners John B. Commons 
and Florence J. Harriman. 

We concur in that part of the report of Commissioner 
Austin B. Garretson under the heading ** Causes underlying 
industrial unrest." 

We concur in the history and statement of facts regard- 
ing the Colorado Strike, as written by Mr. George P. West, 
which is printed as an addendum to this report# 

John B. Lbnnok. 
James O'Connell. 
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Tracing the history of every vanished civilization makes ap- 
parent the fact that in every instance decadence was pre- 
ceded by urban congestion and by immense land holdings by 
the aristocrat or the capitalist. 

As to the remedy for these evils, an income and inheritance 
tax that would be, above a certain figure, absolutely confisca- 
tory, would make impossible, first, the creation, and second, 
the transmission of the dominating accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of any individual, group or family. When the un- 
limited power of reward or purchase had ceased to exist, the 
subconscious tendency of legislatures and of those who in- 
terpret and administer the law to be subservient to property 
interests would, of necessity, disappear. 

It is worth consideration as to whether or not a limitation 
can properly be set upon profit in a business enterprise. 

Every code, ancient and modem, prescribes penalties for 
usury, and modern codes define the rate of interest permitted. 
Therefore, if a man loans money, he can only demand what is 
described as the legal rate for the use thereof. 

Is it, or is it not, equally consistent for the Government 
to prescribe a rate beyond which profit shall not extend! 

In the question of dealing with land, should not the same 
doctrine be applied to land that, in the arid States, is applied 
to water, i. e., that no more land can be held by an individual 
than he can put to productive ^^use*^ thus making unused 
land revert to the State and acquirable by those who would 

utilize it? 

A. B. Gabbetson. 
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Note. — Commissioner Weinstock also presented the follow- 
ing dissenting opinion : 

I dissent from the Report prepared by Commissioner Com- 
mons on the question of immigration. That report says, 
**We are convinced that very substantial restrictions on im- 
migration, in addition to the present restrictions, should be 
adopted. '* 

I am of the opinion that we have abundant immigration 
laws already on our statute books which if enforced will keep 
out of the country unfit immigrants. In normal times this 
country can profitably employ all the desirable and fit occi- 
dental immigrants that knock at our door, thereby adding 
greatly to the wealth and the strength of the Nation. 

Harris Weinstock. 
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their associations, in common with thoughtful representatives 
of labor, should give their fullest share of thought and lend 
their heartiest cooperation in aiding to solve, through con- 
structive legislation and other ways, the great problems of 
vocational education, continuation schools, woman and child 
labor, apprenticeship, hours of labor, housing, sickness in- 
surance, workmen's compensation, safety measures, old age 
pensions, and unemployment. The hope is therefore expressed 
that employers will strive to work tvith rather than against 
intelligent labor representatives in aiding, through these va- 
rious movements, to lessen industrial unrest and to still fur- 
ther improve the condition of wage earners and their depend- 
ents. 

Habbis Weikstook. 

S. Thruston Ballard. 

Richard H. Aishton.^ 



-Appointed Commissioner Mareh 17, 1915, to serve unexpired term of Hon. 
F. A. Delano, resigned. 
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This question, however, must be carefully studied and weighed, 
since the tax is paid by one class while the benefits are largely 
enjoyed by another. 

Care should be taken that it does not become confiscatory, 
and thus stifle individual incentive and effort. 

In addition, I believe that every individual should pay his 

proportion, no matter how small it may be. It will inspire 

in him a feeling of citizenship and make him an integral part 

of our Nation. 

S. Thruston BaliLard. 
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